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Low Attack—The Mosquito technique. Frank Wootton 


Fastest aircraft of its day 

Most. versatile military aircraft 

From conception to combat in 21 months 
World-wide dispersal of manufacture 
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Leading builders of transport air raft in the British Empire 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1944. 


THE UNION JACK AND THE POLISH FLAG FLYING SIDE BY SIDE ON THE JAGGED REMAINS OF WALLS, ONCE THE HISTORIC 
BENEDICTINE ABBEY AND MONASTERY OF CASSINO, AFTER ITS CAPTURE. 


On May 18, after the capture of the famous Benedictine monastery—now, alas, a Second Corps, as follows: ‘‘! shall be grateful if you will convey a special word of 
mass of rubble with jagged remains of former walls—the Polish flag and the Union praise to General Anders of the magnificent fighting qualities and tenacity his Polish 
Jack flew proudly over the ruins. They symbolised the defeat of the cream of troops displayed in capturing the fortress which the enemy considered impregnable 
Hitler's armies, the Ist Prratroop Division—-the ** Unbeatables "'—and the shadow of This is a proud day for Poland, and | salute the Polish flag which now flies proudly 
Germany's expulsion from Italian soil. On May 22, General Alexander sent a message from the Monastery Fortress." The Poles captured the monastery height and the 
to General Leese, to be conveyed to Lieut.-General Anders, Commander of the Polish British stormed the town 
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SEE that the Oxford Union has defeated a 

resolution that the present generation will have 
cause to envy its grandchildren. Where, Darwinians 
may ask sadly, are the snows of yesterday? A few 
decades ago belief in the inevitability of perpetual 
and beneficent human progress was almost universal 
in this country. Every day and 
in every way, it was held, we f 
were getting bigger and wiser i 
and better. Two world wars— 
the second a-great deal worse, 
if that were possible, than the 
first—have done much to rob 
that dewy belief of its freshness. 
The inevitability of Utopia is 
now generally discarded by in- 
tellectuals, all except gallant old 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who still goes on 
hoping bravely. And even he 
seems now to despair of us unless 
we are perpetually prepared to 
obey his passionate exhortations 
in every minute and varying 
detail. The popular Press and 
the news reels, always’ ten 
years behind the time, still 
mechanically, though very un- 
convincingly, echo the old con- 
fident belief. But among the 
young, to whom the future 
belongs, it has apparently run 
its course. 


Perhaps on the whoJe this 
is a good thing, though of 
this I am not sure. Fifty 
years ago Thomas’ Hardy 
questioned the assurance of 





the ‘stout upholders” of 
triumph and joyous progress 
with the caveat that any 


sound philosophy of optimism 
demanded as a fundamental pre-requisite 
“‘a good look at the worst.’’ Having since 
then had our noses so often rubbed in the 
dirt, we are presumably on firmer ground than 
were our over-sanguine grandparents. We, 
at least, are realists. But I should like to 
add a caveat of my own. Realism is not 
enough. Faith is necessary to existence. 
Without it there is no vitality, and without 
vitality there can be nothing but decay and 
death. Hope founded on unreality is foolish. 
But life without hope is not life at all: it 
is merely a slow suicide. Your true pessimist 
never achieves anything but the tomb. 
Shelley, for all his aerial unreality, was 
far nearer the truth when he wrote his 
grand invocation— 


to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 


For though in some ways we have showed 
signs of a reversion to barbarism since Queen 
Victoria’s heyday, in other ways we still 
seem to have advanced. The march of human 
progress is no royal road to triumph, but, 
though it perpetually winds and falls after 
every rise, it would seem, however gradually, 
to be on the ascent after all. We are 
for ever plunging into some new folly or 
reverting to some old one, yet by and large 
we may be getting a little wiser with each 
fall. We are creatures of will and have 
the means to retrieve our own errors. And 
every now and then we do so. 





Let us make a profit and loss account of our 
progress or the reverse in the past century or so. On 
the credit side I think that, on the whole, we are 
much kinder. In England, at any rate, the cruelty 
to man, child and beast that was tolerated and even 
often applauded three hundred years ago, has become 
abhorrent to nine people out of ten. And that is a 
very big advance indeed. I do not claim that we 
are past danger of relapse; the instinct for cruelty 
is still deeply planted in our nature, as witness the 
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“ETON MONTEM, 1844—L.-R., ENSIGN’S PAGE ; 
PAGE—TEMP. FRANCIS 1.” 
“This celebrated ceremony, of which the origin is lost in obscurity, and which 


now occurs Sanne is the tenure by which Eton College 
of the scholars on a mount near the village 
a — which, without yg it gives the name; since on this day 
Eton, and every traveller in its vicinity, from the monarch to 
the peasant, are stopped on the road by youthful brigands in picturesque costumes, 
and summoned to nage ‘salt’ in the shape 
purse collecting for the 
who is about to retire to 
above = sey among the most beautifu ‘worn on that 


domains ; 
of Salt-hill, 
every visitor to 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


occasional sadistic articles by semi-eminent persons 
in Sunday newspapers or the uncalculating unkind- 
ness and violence of little boys to one another. But 
the general advance is there, and, Himmler notwith- 
standing (there is nothing very new about his tricks 
except the machinery with which they are executed), it is 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND . FROM 





THE ETON MONTEM-—-THE CEREMONY AT SALT-HILL. 








ng of a flag by one 
of coin of the realm, 


great 
ing rich in design and colour and “greatly admired by el “af 


probably more or less universal. The improvement in the 
means of mental communication has probably helped 
a good deal here. Cruelty is usually the outcome of an 
unimaginative inability to realise someone else's feelings ; 
to-day, books, newspapers, films and radio broadcasts 
are constantly helping men to span the bridges. 


In other words, there is a far wider realisation of 
the oneness of the world and of all created nature. 
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some of its 


to the 
tain of Eton, the senior scholar on the Foundation, happened. We have learnt to travel more 
ons College, Cambri " The three costumes shown 


occasion, 


On the other hand, while this has been coming about 
through science, there has been a decline in the 
creed which has enshrined and built up the virtue 
of kindness. Science has made it easier to practise 
charity, but Christianity, which long ago set man- 
kind’s sights on charity has lost, though, I believe, 
only temporarily, a large part 
of its appeal. The Gospels are 
little studied to-day, though their 
lessons are probably more 
generally practised. There is, 
however, an obvious danger in 
this. Unless it is soon met, we 
may live to see a rapid decline 
in Christian practice as well as 
theory, similar to that which 
we have witnessed in Germany. 


A similar contradiction be- 
tween the increase in beneficent 
mechanical power and a decline 
in the philosophy which in- 
spired that increase is to be 
found in the realms of medicine 
and health. Scientific progress 
in medical practice is immense ; 
the advance in a _ hundred 
and fifty years is almost be- 
yond measure. But while our 
hospitals and _ surgeries have 
become such marvellousiy 
efficient instruments for the 
cure of sickness and the 
alleviation of pain, the balance 
of healthy living familiar to 
our rude, untutored forbears 
has not been preserved. We 
are infinitely better equipped 
for the cure of disease, but, 
save in the sphere of hygiene 
and inoculation, less alert to 
prevent it. For some time past, 
more and more men have been living unnatural 
and unhealthy lives in congested cities and 
factories, have been increasingly consuming 
processed and vitiated foods, have been 
failing—in the name of progress—to return 
the waste products of life to the hungry 
soil, have been deforesting and defertilising 
the earth which sustains them, and have 
even, I have heard it said, allowed millers 
to take the germ out of the wheat that 
makes their daily bread. Such neglect of 
the obvious is the reverse side of ,the for- 
ward march of homo sapiens. It is this 
which makes cynics suppose that every up- 
ward effort of man must end like the Tower 
of Babel—in a fall and a crash. 





So, too, there has been a great improve- 
ment in the tools with which man does his 
work and a decline in the quality (though not 
the quantity) and the satisfaction of that 
work. There has been an immense saving 
of labour and effort—of sweat, blood and 
tears—and an equally immense loss of human 
pride, enjoyment and skill in craftsmanship. 
The tool has been immeasurably improved, 
but in the process of doing so we have for- 
gotten what the tool was for. There has 
been insistence on the means, but too little 
on the end of our human endeavours. In 
terms of space the same thing also has 


quickly, but neglected that which is the 
ultimate object of all travel—home. On 
= the one hand, we have the motor-car and the 

aeroplane, and on the other the housewife 
who cannot cook or sew or educate her children 
in the daily arts of life. Viewed in this light, 
indeed, Mr. Bevin's direction of the ignorant wife 
and mother to labour in a factory seems almost 
a kind of poetic though cruel justice. Perhaps 
its hateful but temporary necessity will help us, 
when war is over, to return to a saner conception 
of life and home, and, in doing so, to the true 
course of human progress. 
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THE HISTORIC MONASTERY OF CASSINO AFTER AND BEFORE ITS SIEGE. 
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CASSINO MONASTERY TO-DAY, AN OBJECT LESSON IN THE TERRIBLE EFFECTS OF MODERN WARFARE: UNRECOGNISABLE RUINS JUTTING UP LIKE MOUNTAIN CRAGS, NOT LONG AGO 
A HISTORIC CENTRE OF CHRISTIANITY AND EDUCATION, WHOSE WALLS AND POSITION THE GERMANS MADE INTO A FORTRESS. 
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(LEFT.) THE MASSIVE WALLS OF THE GREAT MONASTERY FOUNDED BY ST. BENEDICT OVER 1400 YEARS AGO, BEFORE THE SIEGE BEGAN. (RIGHT.) ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RUINS 
ON MONASTERY HILL, WHICH GERMAN BAD FAITH TURNED INTO A HUGE FORTRESS AND SO COMPELLED ITS DESTRUCTION BY THE ALLIES. 
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General Alexander, having ascertained that the Germans were employing the historic | hill along what they call “‘ The Lane of the Dead Men,"’ because of their heavy 

Monastery of St. Benedict as a fire-control tower to direct the full weight of their losses, captured the grim shell of the monastery after desperate fighting up the slopes 

artillery against the Allies and had lined its massive walls with mortars and machine towards the fortified house known as the “ Fortress,"’ once the home of Benedictine 

guns, was reluctantly compelled to commence a siege of it on February 185 last | monks. As they stormed the heights the Germans, at the mercy of the men who 
May 18, as the British stormed the town below, the Poles, creeping up the steep loathe them, with good reason. threw up their hands 
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ae VIEW OF seston 22 § sasmeaide? HEAD—NOW LINKED WITH MAIN FIFTH ARMY. 
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A PANORAMA OF NETTUNO: A LONG-FOCUS PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY THE GERMANS OF THE BEACH-HEAD, FROM A DISTANCE OF 15 KILOMETRES. AFTER THE LANDING ON JANUARY 22, 
THERE WAS A DRAMATIC LINK-UP OF THE FIFTH ARMY AND BRIDGE-HEAD FORCES ON MAY 25. IT EMBRACES THE COUNTRY FROM LITTORIA TO THE SEA AND (RIGHT DISTANCE) ANZIO. 


EIGHT ; ANZIO—-AS SEEN FROM A GERMAN AIRPLANE THE 
HEAD AND THE PORT OF SUPPLY 


VIA ANZIATE, THE DIRECT ROAD TO ROME FROM ‘THE BEACH HEAD, AT CAMPO DI CARNE, ABOUT 
MILES FROM ANZIO THIS STRAIGHT ROAD JOINS THE APPIAN WAY AT ALBANO. 

Alter a comparative lull on ‘the Anzio beach-head for the last three months, , threatening the Germans in their retreat. In the meantime British 

on May 23 it suddenly burst into life from the American sector overlooking tanks had crossed the River Moletta, on the left flank of the beach-head, and 

the fat country towards Cisterna. On the 24th—-Empire Day-—as the U.S advanced te the north-east, towards Campoleone. In the centre of the 

of the Fifth Army occupied Terracina along the coast and advanced perimeter twin thrusts had cut the Appian Way south of Cisterna With 


troops 
the Beach-head Force had crossed the Appian the cutting also of the Cisterna-Campoleone railway, Cisterna was almost 


towards the Pontine Marshes 





THE SILHOUETTES 


ANOTHER PANORAMA OF THE SAME COASTLINE OF NETTUNO TAKEN FROM THE ALBAN HILLS FROM A DISTANCE OF 25 KILOMETRES (153 MILES). 
BEFORE) AND GERMAN SHELLS BURSTING NEAR THE ALLIED FRONT LINE. 


OF ANGLO-AMERICAN TRANSPORTS ARE SHOWN (AS IN THE PICTURE 


STEPPING-STONE TO THE LANDINGS ON THE BEACH- ; e A VIEW OF THE PONTINE MARSHES,LYING. BETWEEN TERRACINA AND CISTERNA, WHICH THE GERMANS FLOODED 
OF ALLIED TROOPS AND EQUIPMENT. é THEY ARE 31 MILES IN LENGTH AND VARY FROM SIX TO ELEVEN MILES IN BREADTH. . 
offersive the Allies had not only captured many hundreds of prisoners, but 
also hundreds of German strong-points In the early hours 
Fifth Army's main front contacted patrols from the Beach-head 
to a climax the spectacular advance of more thar 


In a desperate tank battle near the town 30 German tanks of a 


encircled. 
enemy tanks crawling had overrun 


force which attacked were destroyed. Allied and 
forward over the flat country like giant beetles, clashed in one of the bitterest May 25 ‘the 
tank battles on the Beach-head Front in a four hours’ engagement in which Force, thus bringing 
the Germans were badly worsted. In the first thirty-six hours of our 60 miles in only 14 days 
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THE GREATEST OF SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC PREDECESSORS. 
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“ THE TRAGICALL HISTORY OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE”: By JOHN BAKELESS.* 


E are very short of paper for books in this 
country; although there is plenty of paper 


for forms asking gardeners how many rakes they 
have, and for huge posters advertising things either 





MS. COPY OF “THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD,” ¢. 


superfluous, or not needing advertisement, or un- 
obtainable. Most English authors who trusted for 
income and reputation to the Jabours of 
past years cannot help feeling a little jealous 
about the plenitude of paper in what 
Tennyson called our ‘‘ Gigantic Daughter 
of the West.’ I must confess myself to 
be in their ranks; and when I found 
myself confronted with two huge volumes 
about Christopher Marlowe, my first im- 
pression was that even in peacetime the 
bulk would have been inordinate. There 
came back to mind (not having the pro- 
digious memory of Macaulay, who could 
repeat ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ by heart, I cannot 
pretend not to have looked these sentences 
up) Macaulay’s comments, which impressed 
me, as a schoolboy, with the necessity of 
concision: ‘ The work of Dr. Nares has 
filled us with astonishment similar to that 
which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when 
first he landed in Brobdignag, and saw 
corn so high as the oaks in the New Forest, 
thimbles as large as buckets, and wrens of 
the bulk of turkeys. The whole book, and 
every component part of it, is on a gigantic 
scale. The title isas long as an ordinary 
preface; the prefatory matter would furnish 
out an ordinary book; and the book con- 
tains as much reading as an ordinary library. 





*" The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe.” By John 
Bakeless. (Harvard University Press and Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. Illustrated, 2 Vols. 428.) 


1596. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


We cannot sum up the merits of the stupendous 
mass of paper which lies before us better than by 
saying that it consists of about two thousand closely 
printed quarto pages, that it occupies fifteen hundred 
inches cubic measure, and that it weighs sixty 
pounds avoirdupois. Such a book might, before 
the deluge, have been considered as light 
reading by Hilpah and Shalum. But, unhappily, 
the life of man is now threescore and ten; and 
we cannot but think it somewhat unfair of 
Dr. Nares to demand from us so large a portion 
of so short an existence.” 

I think that I felt a little like that when 
I sat down to Livingstone Lowes’s book ‘‘ The 
Road to Xanadu,’’ which described the hunt 
for the sources of Coleridge; I was soon cured 
then by the discoveries and the enchanting 
style of that modest little Harvard Professor, 
who had a poet buried in him. He, I think, 
was a pupil of the august, humorous, white- 
bearded Professor George Lyman Kittredge of 
Harvard, who was the American equivalent of 
George Saintsbury. And this book by another 
pupil (who is now in the Forces and must 
certainly find the military life a change from 
his delvings with spade and microscope) is 
dedicated: ‘“‘In Piam Memoriam G.L.K. For 
I lov’d the man, and doe honour his memory 
(on this side Idolatry) as much as any.” 
But even the dedication, though it warms my 
heart towards its author, does not assist me 
in the effort to read his book quickly or review 
his book exhaustively or even competently. 
How the deuce can one review a quarry? And 
this book is nothing but a quarry, 
even though all the stones in it 
have been patiently assembled 
from a diversity of quarters and 
cemented together during twenty 
patient years. 

We have Marlowe’s plays; we 
have a brief known biography of 
him; the old slander about his 
death was dissipated by Mr. Hotson 
after researches (for which Ameri- 
can Professors have—or had— 
more leave than ours) in our 
Record Office, where Goodness- 
Knows-What remains to be dis- 
covered. ‘‘ Marlowe’s mighty line ’’ 
is a platitude: ‘ Hollua, ye 
pampered jades of Asia” is a 
trumpeting which is well known 
as a sign of liberation in our 


ant Elizabethan spirit; Marlowe 
is recognised as the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic prede- 
cessors, and greater than any who 
succeeded Shakespeare, and dramatically and lyrically 
so talented that, had he survived (although he showed 





MARLOWE’S ROOM IN CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Reproductions from“ The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Harvard University Press and Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 


no ‘signs of Shakespeare's universal comprehension 
of life and individual character and the attitude 
“sub specie @ternitatis’’), might have stood next to 


' Elizabethan 





Shakespeare in all our poetical annals instead of the 
self-inhibited, semi-regicide Milton. 

‘‘ The rest is silence’’ was Shakespeare’s phrase 
‘The rest is guesswork’’ and ‘the rest is coral- 
insect’s accumulation of pcessibly relevant details ”’ 
must be said about this book, as it must be said about 
the late Sir Sidney Lee’s so-called ‘‘ Life of Shake- 
speare,’’ which wasn’t a life of Shakespeare at all, 
but did contain an immense amount of material 
which will be found valuable should any more un- 
disputed facts about Shakespeare come to light 
from the Record Office or mouldy country muniment 
rooms. 

To Dr. Bakeless’s selfless researches I pay the 
tribute of one who would never have been capable 
of them, and will doubtless find them useful when the 
present stress is over. But what are we to make of 
such a thing as this: ‘‘ There was a far greater 
suspicion afloat. Marlowe was rumoured to be a free- 
thinker. Worse still—or, rather, in Elizabethan eyes, 
very much the same thing—he was said to have 
spoken well of the Roman Catholic faith.”” It may 
throw light on the Government’s suspicions (for 
Elizabeth was merely an Elizabethan) about Marlowe, 
but it certainly throws no light on Marlowe’s faith. 
And Sir Sidney Lee’s highly conjectural approach is 
echoed in the following sentences: ‘‘ Discovery of 
the Buttery Book of Corpus Christi* somewhat 
strengthens the idea that Marlowe may have been 
infected with unorthodox religious ideas during his 
university days. Corpus Christi itself was a stronghold 


of Puritanism, but amongst its fellows was Francis 
Kett, later burnt as a heretic. 
suspected 


Early students of 


literature that Marlowe’s 


verse and a symptom of the exuber- HDA She ‘oy 
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MARLOWE’S SIGNATURE, ON KATHERINE BENCHKYN’S WILL, CAN BE 


SEEN THIRD FROM TOP. 


unorthodox views might have been stimulated by 
Kett’s teaching. Later scholars pointed out that 
there was no proof of Marlowe’s arrival in 
Cambridge until 1581, and that Kett gave 
up his scholarship in 1580.’’ The Professor 
finds out that the earlier scholars were 
right, and that Marlowe and Kett were at 
the College at the same time. But what 
evidence is that? I shouldn’t like to be 
accused of being influenced by, or even 
knowing, half the people who were at my 
own Cambridge college in my time; and 
they would doubtless return the compliment. 

But here is all the detail; some fascin- 
ating detail, incidentally, about the debt of 
“ Faust ’’ to “ Faustus,”’ and a compendium 
which will be used as a source-book by 
many a _ scholar whose chief Elizabethan 
Fox is not Marlowe at all. It will take me 
a year to digest the book; and, in the end, 
I shall probably find that I have overlooked 
in it the one fact which might shed light 
on something obscure previously in my 
mind. The thing is a library in itself, and 
I must emphatically recommend it to all 
libraries. But to the general reader not: 
much previous knowledge is required, and, 
except to the hardened, whose love of 
poetry can survive all the commentators, 
these works for ‘‘ the serious student ’’ have 
a rather desiccating effect. Marlowe, had he 
seen such a book, would have called his boon- 
companions together, yelled for a flowing bowl, and 
either stabbed somebody or been stabbed—as he was. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is awar to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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WHAT REMAINS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS MONASTERY OF CASSINO. 























TOWERING ON ITS HEIGHT STANDS THE GAUNT GREY STRUCTURE OF THE FAMOUS 
CASSINO MONASTERY, WHICH FELL TO ALLIED TROOPS ON MAY 18, 
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A MASS OF CRUMBLING WALLS MARKS THE SITE OF THE GERMAN’S PRINCIPAL 
OBSERVATION POST FOR THE CASSINO AREA. A VIEW OF THE MONASTERY. 
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INSIDE MONTE CASSINO MONASTERY TO-DAY: A HUGE MASS OF RUBBLE AND STONE, = 
WITH HERE AND THERE SURVIVING ARCHWAYS. $ 
4, 
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4 CHARACTERISTIC GERMAN VANDALISM IN THE MONASTERY: A CUPBOARD Fa 
IN THE CHURCH USED BY THE NAZIS TO STORE MORTAR BOMBS, : 
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Monte Cassino Monastery is a mass of ruins; only the north-west wall remains 
completely intact, and underneath it a few parts of the original building, including 
one small chapel, are standing. Litter left behind by the German soldiers was 
everywhere when Allied troops entered the historic monastery. The long struggle is 
at last over, and high above the shattered town of Cassino, one of the world's most 
publicised battlefields, the Monastery stands like jagged spikes of rock on a hill-top. 


3 
Zz ON THE HIGHEST POINT CAN BE SEEN THE BRITISH AND POLISH FLAGS, 
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THE UTTER SCENE OF DESOLATION WITHIN THE CONFINES OF THE MONASTERY : 
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EVEN THE ALTAR WAS NOT SACRED TO THE NAZIS: ALLIED TROOPS FOUND 
IT PILED HIGH WITH TINNED FOOD AND AMMUNITION, 


The Germans used it as a strong-point and its most sacred precincts were violated 


by the German vandals. The altar was used as a shelf for tinned food and 
ammunition and the cupboards in the church held stores of mortar bombs Nothing 
was sacred to the Nazis, and it was their use of the monastery as the principal 
observation post for the Cassino area which eventually forced reluctant Allied 


commanders to order the bombing and shelling of this historic monument 
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EARLY STAGES OF THE GREAT ALLIED ADVANCE IN | IT: 
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GERMAN PRISONERS, TAKEN IN THE ASSAULT ON 





(ABOVE.) AN EIGHTH 
AkMY BATTLEFRONT 
SCENE : MEN OF A 
PLATOON ADVANCING 
INTO ACTION PASS A 
DERELICT 75-MM. 
ANTI-TANK GUN, BESIDE 


TROOPS WHICH LIES ONE OF THE 
OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, ENTRENCHED ALONG THE SIDE OF A LANE DURING THE FIGHTING WHICH LED TO THE CAPTURE OF SAN ANGELO. DEAD GERMAN GUNNERS. 
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N | ITALY: BATTLE SCENES FROM THE LIRI VALLEY AREA. 





"T*HESE three photographs from the Italian front were taken during the fierce fighting 
which marked the beginning of the great Allied advance. They are from the Liri 


Valley area, where the launching of the initial assault was quickly 
cracking of one German strong-point after another. The storming 
on its hill peak commanding all approaches to the valley, was in 


feat of arms on the part of Gurkha troops, who had to overcome 
forces fighting with almost suicidal desperation. Some of the Gurkhas 
seen, in these pictures, working their way forward towards the hill 
Angelo stands—or, rather, stood, for correspondents have described 


itself a brilliant 


representing the greatest scene of destruction they had encountered in Italy, 


with the possible exception of Cassino The capture of San _ Angel was 
quickly followed by other Allied victories. In less than a fortnight from zer 
hour—I1 p.m. on May 11 messages from Allied Advance H.Q. reported that 
all Kesselring’s fixed defences in Southern Italy had been smashed General 
Alexander's Fifth and Eighth Armies had fought their way clean through the 
much-publicised Gustav Line, Switch Line, and Hitler Line in thirteen days of fierce 
battle, and Allied forces advancing along the Appian Way had linked up witt 
troops thrusting from the Anzio beach-head 
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HE south-west monsoon has now set in 
fully in Burma, a country where the 
rainfall is almost the highest in the world. 
It cannot fail to exercise an important effect 
upon the course of operations, but it is a 
matter of dispute how far it will interfere 
with them. Allied air forces were not 
grounaed in the last monsoon, and there is 
thus no likelihood of their being rendered 
inactive by this. Land forces can, to some 
extent, operate along metalled roads, where these exist, 
but open country, such as paddy-fields, baked hard in 
the dry season, becomes a morass in the wet. Dirt roads 
are no longer of service, and are in some cases cut by 
torrential streams. Malaria becomes rampant, especially 
in the low-lying valleys, and other plagues of the wet 
accompany it to battle against the human intruder, be 
he Briton, American, Indian, Chinese, or Japanese. 
Large and hungry leeches fasten upon their prey. But 
the rain itself is the worst enemy of all, not only 
materially, but also morally. White men, at least, find 
its almost ceaseless fall very trying, and there have been 
cases where a European, forced to live through a monsoon 
period without companions of his own race, has emerged 
from it with his mind unhinged. 

In the northern’ part of the country the opposing 
forces have been sparring for the positions which will 
serve them best during the period 
of the rains. It has been an interest- 
ing though intricate campaign, in 
which military skill and daring has 
been displayed on both sides, though 
the Allied command has shown 
more originality than the Japanese. 
It is only just to add that its 
resources have been superior. Above 
all, it has had at its disposal the 
invaluable weapon of air transport. 
At the outset of the campaign it 
employed this with great effect 
when the late General Wingate’s 
force, now commanded by General 
Lentaigne, was landed within striking 
distance of the Japanese-held north- 
ern railway in the neighbourhood 
of Katha, about half-way between 
Mandalay and Myitkyina. This move 
was carriéd out with the object of 
assisting the advance from the north 
on Myitkyina and Mogaung of 
Chinese, American and Gurkha 
columns. It is.clear that the British 
forces in Manipur were also intended 
to contribute by pushing across the 
Chindwin, and there were, in fact, 
reports of small columns having done 
so. But the Manipur forces were 
soon hard put to it to hold their 
own. They certainly contributed by 
containing a Japanese force of some 
three divisions, but only by defensive 
action. They lost the initiative when 
the Japanese struck at Imphal, 
Kohima, and communications with 
the railhead at Dimapur. Before 
the end of March the enemy crossed 
the Indian frontier, and though 
this was only a token invasion, its 
moral effects were not without 
significance 

Perhaps I underrated the serious- 
ness of the Japanese threat in 
Manipur, but I never felt that the 
danger was very great. There was, 
however, undoubtedly a risk that the 
Japanese would gain possession -of 
Kohima and perhaps also of the 
Imphal Plain, and though this would 
not have constituted a danger to 
India, it would have involved a 
set-back on the Burmese frontier. 
The Japanese employed their old 
tactics with great skill and daring. 
Road blocks were swiftly established ra 
at various points south of Imphal, 
between Imphaland Kohima, Kohima 
and Dimapur, Palel andTamu. Driven 
away from one point, the enemy 
promptly appeared at another. Our 
counter-measures were extremely 
novel. The Fifth Indian Division, 
the same which had _ previously 
assisted the Seventh to defeat the 
Japanese in the fight for the 
Nagkyedyauk Pass, in Arakan, was moved from that 
area by transport aircraft to Manipur, part of it going 
to Imphal and part to Dimapur. Once again brilliant 
use was made of this form of transportation, and once 
again it proved effective. The enemy's offensive was 
held, and he was driven from the neighbourhood of 
Kohima. Air transportation of formations up to the 
strength of a division is particularly valuable in country 
or in circumstances where the expenditure of ammunition 
is relatively light, and we have not yet seen the end of 
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its possibilities. 

Meanwhile those who were following the campaign 
closely had begun to wonder what had happened to 
General Stilwell, in the north. His progress had apparently 
ceased, though the opposition did not seem to be strong. 
Ihe reason why his main body had been brought to a 
halt was revealed in the latter part of May. About the 
beginning of the month he had detached his American 
infantry under Brigadier-General Merrill to march round 
the Japanese flank, whife he himself, with his Chinese forces, 
contained the enemy near Kamaung.  Brigadier-General 
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Merrill made his way through the jungle, losing many 
of his pack-mules on the way, and on the 18th, after an 
extraordinary march of 112 miles, reached the airfield 
of Myitkyina. It was scarcely defended and was taken 
without difficulty. That same day transport aircraft and 
gliders with Chinese troops and supplies were flown to 
the airfield. Almost immediately afterwards they were 
launched to the attack on the town of Myitkyina. Mean- 
while Chinese forces in Yunnan advanced from the Salween 
towards the Burmese frontier, heading in the general 
direction of Myitkyina or Bhamo, further down the rail- 
way. The distance between the valleys of the Salween 
and the Irrawaddy is here between roo and 150 miles 
and the country is mountainous. Writing unusually far 
ahead of publication, owing to the holiday week-end, I 
cannot prophesy how fast or far the Chinese will move in 
this country and at this season, but their advance appears 
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A MAP OF THE ANZIO BEACH-HEAD, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ALBAN HILLS: 
CANAL (RIGHT) THE FIRST REUNION OF THE FIFTH ARMY 


TOOK PLACE ON MAY 25, 


At 7.30 a.m. on May 25 a British sergeant of the Anzio Beach-head Force, on reconnaissance along the Mussolini 
Canal, challenged a sergeant wearing American stripes and helmet. i 
from the south with the Anzio Force, subsequently one Army under the command of Lieut.-General Mark Clark. 
Such being the climax to the long-separated forces, after a spectacular advance of 60 miles in fourteen days. On 
the same day the Canadians earned their share of glory, capturing Pontecorvo and pouring through the gap in the 
Hitler Line, pressed along Highway Six leading to Rome on the east of the Alban Hills. 
Front, with two great roads, the Appian Way and Via Severiana, both leading direct to Rome. 


to complete the Allied plan of operations in Northern 
Burma. 

It was undoubtedly very ably conceived and boldly 
executed. The whole thing bears the stamp of originality 
and wide views, together with the attention to detail 
without which such views are unavailing. To what extent 
it has been delayed by the Japanese offensive in Manipur, 
or whether there were any further delays, it is not yet 
possible to say. It is at least arguable that this offensive 
tended to facilitate it. If our forces in Manipur had their 
hands full, the same is true of the three Japanese divisions 
which have been operating in that area. If one had been 
sent against Stilwell and another against Lentaigne, it 
would appear that the Allied plan might have been seriously 
upset. The only doubt in my mind is as to whether the 
Allied scheme was not put into force too late in the season. 
Doubtless the American air transport on which it was 
largely based was not available earlier ; but ifsthe opera- 
tion was carried out in the hope of clearing Northern 
Burma before the rains began, then little time was left 
for the task. It has not, in fact, been carried out. The 


ON THE BRIDGEHEAD 
AND ANZIO PATROLS 


It signalised the junction of the main Fifth Army 


Our map shows the Anzio 
(Map by G. H. Davis.) 
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Japanese are still in Manipur in strength, and 
at all events, until the last week of May, they 
still maintained a road block between Kohima 
and Imphal. On the credit side, however, it 
ought to be possible for the Allies to maintain 
themselves in the Myitkyina area throughout 
the period of the monsoon. I suggest that they 


could do so by having supplies dropped tothem , 


even if the airfield could take only a fraction of 
the traffic which it carried in the dry season. 

One thing which has been made apparent is that we 
have still a hard nut to crack in Burma. There is nothing 
in the reports to suggest any falling-off in the extremely 
high quality of the Japanese soldier. He has fought as 
well as ever, as well as two years ago, when he achieved 
his victory in Northern Burma on the eve of the breaking 
of the monsoon. It is also to be noted that his Govern- 
ment and Higher Command are prepared to submit him 
to sufferings and hardships such as no European nation 
would ever voluntarily impose upon its troops. He may 
yet break under the strain, as in a few instances he has in 
the Pacific Islands, but there is no sign of his doing so, 
though he is gradually losing the initiative in Burma 
as he has long lost it in the Pacific. His bombers have 
become inactive, which must mean that he has been 
unable to replace his losses in that arm. His fighters still 
appear, but are no match for ours, so that we use the air 
at our will. Yet with it all he 
struggles on dourly, and at the 
same time shows himself a most 
enterprising foe, with whom it is 
never possible to take the slight- 
est liberty. What is comforting is 
that, apart from the grand tactics 
of which I have been talking, we 
on our side have made a great 
advance in minor tactics, and 
now remain unperturbed by the 
enemy’s exploitation of the un- 
expected in the jungle. If he 
has not slipped back, he _ has 
only just managed to maintain 
his fighting standard, whereas ours 
has greatly progressed. 

Meanwhile there has been much 
speculation about the visit of the 
Vice-President of the United States, 
Mr. Henry Wallace, to China. Press 
and people were somewhat bewildered 
by the announcement of this visit, 
which came to them as a surprise, 
and naturally began to search for its 
implications. In some quarters it 
was rumoured that China was finding 
it impossible to stand the strain of 
her seemingly endless war with Japan, 
and was thinking of making some 
composition with her enemy. I am 
inclined to believe that there is ex- 
aggeration here, though one should 
not underrate the plight in which 
China now finds herself or indeed her 
dissatisfaction with the aid she has 
hitherto received from her Allies. 
Other comments upon the visit were 
that the Government forces appeared 
to be almost as hostile to the Com- 
munists of the north as to the 
Japanese. It was also stated that 
people in the United States were 
discovering with distress how authori- 
tarian was the rule of the General- 
issimo. The United States must be 
more easily shocked than one had 
imagined if they are distressed at 
this date to find themselves in alliance 
with an authoritarian régime, even if 
it be admitted that China is one. 
Finally, there have been rumours 
that the Japanese have withdrawn 
some forces previously facing the 
Russian frontier in the Far East and 
used them in their latest offensive 
against the Chinese. 

However this may be, it is 
undoubtedly a matter of import- 
ance that Mr. Wallace, whose stock 
is rising and who is certain to 
be the democratic candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, should under- 
take this mission at the present 
moment. That he intends, as has 
been hinted, to interfere in Chinese 
domestic affairs is very unlikely. 
And, after all, without seeking for mysteries, there is an 
obvious explanation. China is hard-pressed and weary. 
The latest Japanese offensive has been more successful 
than all its recent predecessors. The Chinese Government 
is known to have made insistent demands for increased 
Allied aid. It is surely natural that an emissary should 
be sent to discuss the matter directly with it. The higher 
the standing of that emissary the better. The strenuous 
work which Chinese troops have been doing in Northern 
Burma, coupled with the more recent advance of other 
forces from the Salween, does not suggest that there is 
any intention of abandoning the struggle. But it is a 
difficult problem. Neither the reopening of the Burma 
Road nor the opening of any other route from Burma 
into China would solve it, because they would not provide 
a flow of supplies to arm more than a fraction of the 
forces which are available to carry on the war. One can 
only say that the importance of the question is realised 
by the Allies, and that they are aware how advantageous 
it would be, even from a selfish point of view, to strengthen 
Chinese resistance to the aggressor. 
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THE ONWARD ROADS TO ROME: THE TERRAIN OF SPECTACULAR ADVANCES. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A PANORAMIC MAP FROM THE LIRI VALLEY AND PONTINE MARSHES, SHOWING THE MAIN HIGHWAYS TO ROME. 


General Alexander has engineered great victories in Italy, as he did in North Africa enemy showing signs of collapse. The Pontine Marshes, after all, proved no hold-up, 
and Sicily, the same master-hand having outmanceuvred Kesselring all along the line. and because of the terrific pressure on his front, Kesselring was forced to bring 
A New York radio commentator, after the junction of the Fifth Army and Anzio reserves from the north along the roads in broad daylight, and experienced the worst 
force, paid him this homage: “A brilliant general, a consistent battle-winner and | transport disaster the Germans had suffered in the Mediterranean area. Long lines 
one of the best military brains in this war. His name: Sir Harold Alexander, a of lorries on roads north of Rome felt the full weight of the Allied Air Forces 
modest, retiring man. All his actions are marked by punch and timing.” At this swung into action with a shuttle service. Hundreds of vehicles including tanks, were 
time of writing the Fifth and Eighth Armies had moved rapidly on towards Rome, left blazing on highways and secondary roads. one vast conflagration over many 
along Highway Six (Via Casilina), the Appian Way and Via Severiana. with the | miles--a holocaust of blazing transport 
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THE BEACH-HEAD 
TROOPS LINK UP 
WITH THE 
FIFTH ARMY. 


| was an exciting moment at 7.30 a.m. 
on May 25 when a British Recce Unit 
at the Anzio bridgehead near Borgo 
Grappa, on the coastal highway between 
Terracina and Anzio, saw an armoured 
vehicle approaching from the direction 
of the Pontine Marshes. +The carrier 
stopped, its gun pointing along the road. 
The British sergeant in charge of the Unit 
saw a man coming up the road on foot. 
The tin helmet looked American enough 
and had three stripes painted on it—but 
one never knows with the Hun’s tricks! 
He set out to meet him with his tommy-gun 
at the ready, and accosted the stranger 
with the words: ‘‘ What the hell are you 
doing here ?’’ Thus occurred the momen- 
tous union between the Fifth Army and 
the Anzio Beach-head Force, after a long 
four months’ separation, a link-up of a 
distance of 60 miles between them four- 
teen days before when General Alexander 
first started his great offensive. Immedi- 
ately the news reached Anzio H.Q., General 
Mark Clark, who was personally directing 
the attack of the Beach-head Force, drove 
out to the scene, followed by six jeeps 
crammed with reporters. From ditch dug- 
outs and fighting patrols men looked with 
bewilderment until the news spread of 
what had happened. When they saw the 
three stars on the General’s car, they 
broke line and cheered lustily. 


THE HISTORIC FIRST MOMENT OF MEETING BETWEEN PATROLS OF THE FIFTH ARMY AND THE ANZIO BEACH-HEAD FORCE AT BORGO 
GRAPPA. IN THE DISTANCE, AN ANZIO SERGEANT ADVANCES CAUTIOUSLY TO MEET AN AMERICAN SERGEANT. (By radio.) 


GENERAL CLARK, SURROUNDED BY CHEERING BRITISH AND AMERICAN TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY AND THE BEACH-HEAD FORCE, IS SEEN AT THE MEETING-PLACE AT BORGO 
GRAPPA, A VILLAGE BETWEEN THE PONTINE MARSHES AND ANZIO. THE GENERAL, USUALLY GRIM-LOOKING, HAS RELAXED INTO A BROAD SMILE. (By radio.) 
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THREE GREAT PERSONALITIES OF THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 
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TWO COMMANDERS MEET IN ITALY: LIEUT.-GENERAL E. L. M. BURNS, 0O.B.E., 
G.O.C. CANADIAN CORPS (LEFT) WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR OLIVER’ LEESE, 
D.S.0O., G.O.C. EIGHTH ARMY. 
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EIGHTH ARMY-——LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR OLIVER LEESE, K.C.B., D.S.O. FROM 
TOOK OVER THE EIGHTH ARMY, GENERAL LEESE COMMANDED THE 
THIRTIETH CORPS WITH THAT ARMY. 


G.O.C, 
UNTIL HE 


THE 
1942, 


The Canadian commander in Italy, Lieut.-General E. L. M. Burns, who replaced 
Lieut.-General Crerar in March last, has led his men in a smashing of the Hitler 
Line at its strongest point and, as we go to press, Pontecorvo has fallen to his 
troops and Canadian tanks and infantry are pouring through the gap in the line. 
This first action of the newly constituted Canadian Corps was boldly planned and 
brilliantly executed.—Lieut.-General Sir Oliver Leese, G.O.C. of the Eighth Army, 
served with distinction throughout the last war, and is a worthy successor to General 
Montgomery as Commander of the famous Eighth. He was Brigadier, Twenty-Ninth 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE FIFTH ARMY IN IT cUT.-GENE . MARK WAYNE 
CLARK. HE WAS FORMERLY DEPUTY COMMANDER-I EISENHOWER 
IN NORTH AFRI 


Independent Brigade Group, in 1940; Commander, Fifteenth (Scottish) Division, 
in 1941, and commanded the Thirtieth Corps, Eighth Army, in 1942 and until he 
became G.O.C. of that Army.—Lieut.-General Mark Clark took over command of the 
Fifth Army in North Africa, and went with it to Italy, where he has led it with 
conspicueus success throughout. Before coming to this country in 1942 he was 
Chief of Staff to the Commanding General, Ground Forces, in the U.S. General 
Clark was the man chosen to lead the secret mission to North Africa several months 
before the opening of the campaign. 
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FAMOUS AIRCRAFT: NO. 22—THE TAYLORCRAFT AUSTER IV., 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTI 
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AN AUSTER IV. IN ACTION IN ITALY IN ITS BEST-KNOWN ROLE OF ARTILLERY-SPOTTER. THE PILOT 


The Taylorcraft Auster IV., the subject of our artist’s painting, is the latest steeply that its occupants feel as if they were going up an escalator. Although their 
version of a rugged little all-steel aircraft which has been in action since the | it has other uses, its best-known réle in the war is that of artillery-spotter, in are 

beginning of the war. Indeed, of a batch of Austers which went out with the which it stands supreme by reason of its slow flying speed, which enables the Artil 
first Expeditionary Force to France, all but one are still in service. Outstanding | observer to plot enemy gun positions with an accuracy impossible in faster to b 
points of the Auster are its ability to land and take off from spaces so confined aircraft. Though unarmed, it is an almost impossible prey to enemy fighters, new 
as a field surrounded by trees, and so rough as ploughed land—-to an Auster a for its manceuvrability is such that pilots have flown it in tight turns around | _ three 
road ig a luxury runway !—and its slow flying speed and extreme manceuvrability. | trees, haystacks, and even houses during evasive action It has been found, too, 400 

From a standing start it will ‘‘ jump off'’ the ground in 75 yards, climbing so that heavy guns will not fire at these slow-flying aircraft for fear of revealing in a 
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. IV., THE MOST VERSATILE WINGED MIDGET IN OPERATION. 


SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER. 





2 PILOT AND OBSERVER ARE DIRECTING OUR ARTILLERY FIRE ON GERMAN HILLSIDE GUN POSITIONS. 


ough | their position too accurately by their flash. Austers, when used as spotters, | it is powered by a 130-h.p. four-cylinder horizontally opposed Lycoming engine, 
r, in are administered by the R.A.F., but are flown by gunner officers of the Royal | which gives it a maximum speed of 130 m.p.h., a cruising speed of about 
. the Artillery. One of these officers, Captain McGrath, D.F.C., since killed, is said | 100 m.p.h. on a petrol consumption of 20-25 miles per gallon, and a landing 
aster to be the first Army officer in this war to receive an R.A.F. decoration. The speed so low that with a 1I5-m.p.h. breeze it can touch down on its split-axle 
\ters, new Auster IV. is designed with a cabin just over 6 ft. long, and can carry type landing-gear at 15 m.p.h.! The strut-braced high wings of the Auster IV. 
ound | three men (four in an emergency), or about sixty sub-machine-guns or rifles, or have a span of 36 ft., the length of the aircraft is 22 f{t., and it has a range of 


too, | 400 lbs. of ammunition or food. Alternatively, it can be fitted with a stretcher, | 250-300 miles. More will be heard of it in the coming battles of liberation on 
aling in addition to a seat for a third passenger Mass-produced at a cost of £500, | the Continent. 
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ON THE ITALIAN FRONT: PICTURES 
OF THE ALLIED ADVANCE. 
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A NEW ANTI-PERSONNEL MINE USED BY THE GERMANS IN ITALY. THE WOODEN 
PEG (RIGHT) IS DRIVEN INTO THE GROUND AND THE MINE’ (LEFT) FITTED ON IT. 
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A GERMAN SELF-PROPELLED 75-MM. GUN, CAPTURED IN ITALY, BEING MOVED TO THE REAR 
UNDER ITS OWN POWER BY ITS CAPTORS AND ITS NINE-MAN CREW, 
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INFANTRYMEN OF A CANADIAN DIVISION ON THE EIGHTH ARMY FRONT MOVING 
UP TO TAKE OVER POSITIONS CAPTURED BY INDIAN TROOPS. 
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4 A GROUP OF GERMAN GRAVES NEAR CASSINO-—-A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE FINAL 
BATTLE FOR THE TOWN, IN WHICH THE ENEMY SUSTAINED ENORMOUS LOSSES. 
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On other pages we have recorded incidents in the opening stages of the offensive 
which started on May 11 against the Gustav Line, the most savage opposition being 
encountered in the region of Cassino and San Angelo, five miles to its west, which 
fell to the gallant Gurkhas in an especially bloody close-quarter conflict. The 
Canadians, shown in one of our pictures, have since taken over from the Indians, | 
and have shown great courage and initiative, advancing along Highway Six. The 


i THE “ ROAD SIGN” GIVES ITS OWN TRENCHANT WARNING, WHILE THE IMPROVISED 
q WATER-CART DOES ITS BEST TO REMOVE THE CAUSE OF THE WARNING. 
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enemy used every form of booby-trap in the Cassino area, apart from clean fighting, 
including an anti-personnel mine. The mine itself has metal composition inside 
a cement casing. A wooden peg is driven into the ground and a fine string or wire 
is tied between two mines, and this being disturbed the trip-string pulls the pins, 
and both mines explode simultaneously, showering pieces of metal in all directions. 
The Germans show much ingenuity in such diabolical devices. 
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TYPES OF OUR OPPONENTS IN THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN : 
BY THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH 


By May 25 the total of enemy prisoners, taken since the start of the new Italian 
offensive, was over 15,000; Eighth Army troops alone having captured 3000 and the 
total taken by French soldiers amounting to several hundreds. Our photographs 
show some of these captured Germans either being interrogated or awaiting interviews 
at a collecting-point. It is a little interesting to note that the tall Nazi with a 
pipe seen in our lower right-hand picture is wearing Russian campaign medal 
ribbons. Apparently the Germans are very short of reserves to restore the situation 
in Italy, and, to quote * The Times": “ Their Fourteenth Army (Mackensen) at 
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SOME OF THE MANY THOUSANDS OF GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN 
ARMIES SINCE 


THE START OF THE OFFENSIVE. 


Anzio is believed to contain only five divisions—4th Parachute, 3rd Panzer Grenadiers, 
6Sth, 362nd, 715th. Their Tenth Army (Wietinghoff) has the greater part of its strength 
between Monte Cairo and Pico, which front is held by the 44th, Sth Mountain, 
Ist Parachute, 15th Panzer Grenadiers, 26th Panzer Grenadiers, 7!st, 90th Panzer 
Grenadiers, and 305th. In the coast sector are the 94th, 229th Panzer Grenadiers 
On the Adriatic side are the 278th and 334th.’ There are known to be five in 
the north, and three unlocated. The fact that the 26th Panzer Grenadiers was 
brought down from the Anzio area at a critical time suggests a serious man shortage 
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FIRST STAGES OF GENERAL ALEXANDER’S 
SCENES IN AND AROUND CASSINC TOWN AND 
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OF SAN ANGELO: A GERMAN GUN POSITION, ONE OF MANY, 
COVERING 1000 YARDS OF OPEN COUNTRY WHICH OUR INDIAN TROOPS HAD 
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WHILE POLISH TROOPS CAPTURED THE FAMOUS MONASTERY, BRITISH SOLDIERS OF THE 
ON TO STORM THE BATTERED TOWN OF CASSINO, SEEN IN ITS DEVASTATED 


FIRST 
LOOKING MIGHTILY PLEASED WITH THEMSELVES, TAKEN TO THE CAGE BY JEEP. 


violent barrage, on May I1, soon resulted in the primary objectives being 
attained, and it is with this initial onset that the pictures above are con- 
cerned. The main thrust was in the Cassino area. The first important 
salient gained was the crossing of the Rapido River on an 8-mile front. The 


FRUITS OF THE CAPTURE OF CASSINO: THREE GERMAN PARATROOP PRISONERS, 


EIGHTH ARMY MOVED 
CON DITION. 





IN THE CASSINO AREA: BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING 
THROUGH A SMOKE-SCREEN PAST MONASTERY HILL TO 
ATTACK, WHILE ALLIED ARTILLERY SHELL THE MONASTERY. 
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. THIS WAS CASSINO! THE UBIQUITOUS BULLDOZER WORKING WHERE THE RAILWAY 
STATION STOOD, THE RED FLAG WARNS THAT UNDISCOVERED MINES MAY EXPLODE. 


Germans were bitterly resisting and using flame-throwers and: other methods 
to try and stem the assault. In an Order of the Day, General Alexander 
said, inter alia: ‘‘ The Allied armed Forces are now assembling for the final 
battles on sea, on land and in the air, to crush the enemy once and for all 
To us in Italy has been given the honour to strike the first blow. We are 
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AN EARLY PICTURE AFTER THE CROSSING OF THE RAPIDO 
SHERMAN TANKS MOVING FORWARD INTO ACTION 
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VICTORIOUS OFFENSIVE ON MAY ft: 
SAN ANGELO, WHICH FELL EARLY TO HIS ARMS. 
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IRCLING ATTACK ON CASSINO TOW) 
OF COVER, ADVANCE AGAINST HEAVY 
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THE ATTACK ON SAN ANGELO AND PIGNATURO: EIGHTH 

ARMY INFANTRY CRAWLING THROUGH A FIELD OF POPPIES, 

TAKING COVER AGAINST ENEMY SNIPERS EVERYWHERE. ‘ ! Pr y 
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RAPIDO { $ ; 
WHICH LED TO THE CAPTURE OF SAN ANGELO: % OTHER BRITISH TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY PASSING THROUGH TO CASSINO PLAIN, TO SEIZE THE TOWN 


RIVER, 
CTION 
AGAINST CASSINO IN A DAYLIGHT ATTACK. FOUGHT THROUGH DENSE WIRE DEFENCES AND MINEFIELDS AND A RAIN OF FIRE FROM THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE. 
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ONCE A PROSPEROUS HOTEL: BRITISH TROOPS PASSING THE RUINS OF THE BRITISH TROOPS CAP D THIS CRYPT BELOW A CONVENT CHAPEL TEN DAYS 
A CENTRE OF GERMAN DEFENCE IN THE TOWN. CASSINO WAS CAPTURED, AFTERWARDS THEIR HOME. IT SUSTAINED NEARLY 100 HITS. 
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HOTEL DES ROSES IN CASSINO, 


going to destroy the German armies in Italy.’ This was no hyperbole, , with disastrous results. On May 15, the gallant Indians, advancing on the 
after the fall of strongholds like San Angelo, Castelforte, St. Georgio, |  hill-town of San Angelo, across the Gari River, meeting a raking fire, stormed 
then Cassino, the advance of his Armies has not only been spectacular the bridge of the Rapido River and left it a mass of ruins and large numbers 
solid Enemy losses in men and equipment have been prodigious, of German dead. The French at St. Majo performed prodigies On the 18th 
Kesselring’s endeavours to bring down large reserves from Northern Italy Cassino Monastery and town fell 
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OF A SMOKE-SCREEN ”: THE “INVISIBLE 





DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
’ me a r 
SMOKE GRENADES USED BY INFANTRY f Bi ak s ates 
EITHER BURST ON IMPACT GIVING /MMEOIATE ----OR GENERATE SMOKE CLoupgi init) ge | TIERS ae Se 
USEFUL FOR DEFENSE , ; NERATORS WHICH FAT 
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COVER. FOR ASSAULT. . . — — 


COLBVREOD SMOKE, USED 
FOR RECOGNITION AND 
SIGNALLING . 
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AERIAL SCREENING 
AIRCRAFT SPRAYING SMOKE _ ._ - 
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DROPPING SMOKE GENERATING 

CANISTERS . . 





1S CARRIED ovT BY tow-FLYING 





OR. CLUSTERS OF SmALL. IMPACT BONBS - 











MoBILE MECHANICAL GENERATORS 
OPERATED By PIONEER CORPS SMOKE 
COMPANIES CREATE ARTFICIAL HAZE 

OVER A WIDE AREA, SCREENING IT FROM 
ENEMY ARTILLERY ‘OBSERVATION POSTS 
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ARTULIERY OF ALL CALI ERES pt 
SHoeT BOTH IMPACT AND GENERATOR ~ 
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Be ? Py 
1 23 } “TANKS AND ARMOURED CARS EJECT SMOKE 
BOMBS FROM REAR. EMITTERS To COVER 
' RETIREMENT - - - - 
5: oe 
/ BASE-EVECTOR. SMOKE SHELL 


ENCLOSING. BS GENERATING 
CANISTERS EVECTED BY " 
TiME FUSE... } 
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THE MANIFOLD USES OF SMOKE IN MODERN WAR, FROM THE HAND-THROWN GRENADE FOR ONE-MAN 


‘ Advancing under 


cover of a smoke-screen, Allied 


forces 


made a deep pene- only in new forms of smoke, varying from the density of thick fog to that of 


tration How often have recent reports from the Italian front contained | a light, tenuous mist, but in the perfection of new weapons and projectiles for 
words such as these? The use of smoke in tactical operations has steadily its distribution. Primarily a vital ingredient of naval battles, it has now become 
increased in scope as well as variety since the British Expeditionary Force of equal importance in land warfare. Indeed, as our artist shows in these 
of 1940 used it to screen their movements in the Low Countries before Dunkirk. | drawings, the use of smoke has become applicable to operations by all branches 
Since those days, important discoveries by Allied scientists have resulted not | of the Service. When called for on a big scale, such as for the screening of 
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LE CLOAK” SHIELDS A MODERN ARMY IN THE FIELD. 


INEAU, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE WAR OFFICE. 
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GROUND oR AIR OBSERVATION 
THE SMOKE-POT IS LARGELY UVSED-.__. 


| FOR COVERING: TROGP MOVEMENTS FROM PSE br ee 
i . ? 3 














-—-.- WHKE FOR 
AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION S.- 

IT 1S ENCLOSED WITHIN 

A SMOKE-FLOAT AND 

SOWN FROM ADVANCE BOATS. 
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“TWO-INCH MORTARS FIRE. You” 
A Time-FusSe SmMoKE BomB____ ---BUT THE SMOKE BOMBS OF THE. 
THREE INCH AND 4°2 MORTARS BoRST. 
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ER a AHO FIRE FROM SMOKE PROVECTORS 
eo FoR SCRRENING FORWARD MwvEMENT- 
THEY ALSO FIRE Smoke SHELLS ' 
\ FROM THEIR PRIMARY ety, View 
\ ARMAMENT. ae bes i 








GENERATORS MAKE ARTIFICIAL. FOG 4 
FOR SCREENING CITIES AND PORTS FROM ~ =m, ° 
AERIAL. OBSERVATION, thyae oe GRNAr Re <> 

















IAN CONCEALMENT TO MOBILE GENERATORS PRODUCING DENSE FOG OVER AN ENTIRE TOWN OR PORT. 


t of | towns and harbours from aerial observation, smoke is produced in volumes by enemy's artillery spotters. Screens of a more “ mobile "’ character are provided 
for big generators, handled by special Smoke Companies of the Pioneer Corps. by smoke-shells from guns of all calibres, smoke-bombs from mortars of every 
ome | These Smoke Companies, for instance, were responsible for the creation of a type, and by continuous streams of vapour from moving tanks and armoured 
continuous haze over the Anzio beach-head, produced by generators stationed at vehicles. When employed for signalling purposes, as distinct from concealing 
intervals all round the perimeter of the area occupied by our troops, whose troop movements, coloured smoke-shells are fired to produce bursts in red, blue, 
z of | movements prior to the recent break-out were thus completely screened from the green, or yellow. 
: 
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THE R.A.F.’s ROCKET PROJECTILE. 
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EQUIPPED WITH ROCKET PROJECTILES, R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND BEAUFIGHTERS 
ATTACK AN ENEMY SHIP: ONE OF THE ROCKET PROJECTILES CAN BE SEEN ON THE 
RIGHT JUST AFTER IT HAS LEFT THE AIRCRAFT. 
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GROUND CREWS LOADING ROCKET PROJECTILES INTO THE GUIDE-RAILS BENEATH 
THE WING OF A’ BEAUFIGHTER, FOUR OF THESE ROCKETS ARE CARRIED UNDER 
EACH WING, 





THE TRAIL OF VAPOUR FROM THE ROCKET EXHAUST SHOOTS OUT TO A_ GREAT 
DISTANCE BEHIND THE AIRCRAFT AS THE ROCKETS SPEED TOWARDS THEIR TARGET. 
A PROJECTILE IS VISIBLE JUST ABOVE THE LEFT WING-TIP. 


Beaufighters of R.A.F. Coastal Command have been attacking enemy shipping off the Norwegian 
and Dutch coasts with a new weapon-—the rocket projectile. Four of these rockets are carried 
under each wing and can be fired in pairs, or all eight together in salvo. Although the details 
of the weapon are still on the secret list, its deadliness has been proved. In our top picture an 
armed enemy trawler is being attacked by these projectiles, one of which can be clearly seen on 
the right shortly after it has left the aircraft. As the rockets are fired, their exhaust vapour 
shoots out in a long trail to some considerable distance behind the ‘plane. The Germans, it will 
be remembered, produced a form of rocket projectile some time ago and used it in attacking 
formations of Allied bombers. After the first surprise we mastered it. as we have mastered every 





enemy invention in this war. 


June 3, 1944 


ROYAL VISITS AND OCCASIONS. 


Her Majesty the Queen, Princess Elizabeth, and Princess Margaret visited an Empire Day Festival in 
the Home Park, Windsor, which was attended by 3,000 children from the schools in the Royal Borough. 
For nearly an hour the Royal Party listened to children singing, and watched others, of the Royal 
Caledonian School, give a display of dancing to the music of bagpipes. Princess Elizabeth was without 
her Royal Parents when she took over her first public appointment since she came of age, that of the 
Presidency of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital for Children, Bethnal Green, London. She was elected at a 
meeting in the out-patients’ department of the hospital, and afterwards made a speech before going 
round the wards and talking with many of the children. Princess Elizabeth succeeds Lord Iliffe, seen on 
her left, as President. Another Royal occasion of particular interest was their Majesties’ and Princess 
Elizabeth’s visit to units of airborne troops, where they saw the weapons and other equipment used by 
these men. The 75-mm. U.S.A. howitzer, shown below, was among these weapons. 
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THE QUEEN AND PRINCESSES AT THE CHILDREN’S RALLY IN WINDSOR HOME PARK ON 
EMPIRE DAY: DRUMMERS OF THE ROYAL CALEDONIAN SCHOOL’S PIPE BAND PASS THE ROYAL 


DAIS DURING THE CELEBRATIONS. 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH MAKES A SPEECH AFTER HER FIRST PUBLIC APPOINTMENT SINCE SHE 
CAME OF AGE-——-HER ELECTION TO THE PRESIDENCY OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 





AN AIRBORNE 75-MM. U.S.A, HOWITZER INSPECTED BY THEIR MAJESTIES DURING A RECENT 
VISIT TO AIRBORNE TROOPS. THE KING AND QUEEN SHOWED SPECIAL INTEREST IN THE 
EQUIPMENT USED BY SUCH TROOPS, 
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ARLY in the New Year the 
Tarawa Atoll, in the 
Gilbert Islands, was recaptured 
from the Japanese by USS. 
marines in some of the fiercest 
fighting this war has produced 
anywhere. As a result of these 
battles—which wiped out the 
enemy garrison almost to a 
man—the atoll was a shambles, 
covered with shell- and bomb- 
holes and littered with débris 
of every kind. After the 
victory, American troops started 
to clear up; the airfield was 
levelled and quickly put into 
commission; tents and huts 
were erected—staggered, so that 
each one should benefit from 
any breeze—forming a neat, 
orderly village; a small mill 
was imported, to saw timber 
into planks for floors and 
shelves, and given the imposing- 
sounding name of the * Tarawa 
Lumber Co."’ Although U.S. 
servicemen are not, in the 
ordinary way, allowed to visit 
native villages, they may accept 
invitations for dances or feasts, 
and they very much enjoy 
these special occasions as a 
change from the rather mono- 
tonous routine imposed by their 
restricted surroundings. 
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OPERATING THE “ TARAWA LUMBER CO.”’: 
TIMBER INTO PLANKS FOR FLOORS AND SHELVES 


THE BITTER BATTLEFIELD THAT WAS: 
NOW PRESENTS A NEAT APPEARANCE 








FROM ONE OF THE BITTEREST BATTLEFIELDS 
OF THE WAR TO A PEACEFUL “ VILLAGE”~ 
BETIO ISLAND, TARAWA. 
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HAWKINS FIELD, BETIO ISLAND, TARAWA, 7 
WITH AMERICAN TROOPS IN OCCUPATION. ~ 








FORMERLY A JAPANESE FIGHTER AIR-STRIP, NOW A BASEBALL GROUND: 
THE AIRFIELD ON TARAWA, GILBERT ISLAND ATOLL. 








AFTER VICTORY ; A PEACEFUL “ VILLAGE.” THIS IS HOW A TARAWA STREET LOOKS NOW AMERICAN TROOPS HAVE HAD TIME TO CLEAR 
AWAY THE DEBRIS CAUSED BY SOME OF THE BITTEREST FIGHTING OF THE WAR. 














e 
ENTERTAINING THE U.S. TROOPS WITH DANCES ON BETIO ISLAND, TARAWA, MILITARY 
PERSONNEL ARE ONLY ALLOWED TO VISIT NATIVE VILLAGES FOR DANCES OR FEASTS, 


THE SMALL MILL WAS IMPORTED TO SAW 
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THE GREAT BURRELL COLLECTION 
GIVEN TO GLASGOW— 
XIXTH-CENTURY PAINTINGS. 
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“AU CAFE”; ‘ “THE AVIARY” ; é “LE MEUNIER, SON FILS ET L'ANE"’; 
BY MANET (1832-1883). BY JOSEPH CRAWHALL (1861-1913). BY DAUMIER (1808-1879). 
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* DURANTY "; BY DEGAS (1834-1917). DATED 1879 


Sir William Burrell, of Hutton Castle, Berwick-on-Tweed, has presented to the has provided that the residue of his estate will be available to erect the special 


Corporation of Glasgow, on behalf of Lady Burrell and himself, his collection of building, and thee income of the balance applied to the purchase of pictures and 
pictures, tapestries, stained glass, furniture, carpets, porcelain, silver, etc. This col- works of art, a decided preference to be given to the Gothic period. The collection. 
lection, of which we show a representative selection of the paintings, is. in future, which is most catholic in nature, numbers some 4300 items, and is at present valued 
to be known as “ The Burrell Collection,’ and will be eventually housed in a special | in the region of 1} million pounds sterling Of the pictures reproduced on these 
building in the country not less than sixteen miles from Giasgow, and Sir William | pages, “ Duranty,” critic and novelist (1833-80), and one of the first supporters of 

Contimued effostt: 
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FOUR FINE PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
IN THE BURRELL COLLECTION. 





“THE FLIGHT 

INTO EGYPT”; 

BY MEMLING 
(?-1494)- 
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BY DOMENICO 
VENEZIANO 
(?-1.461). 


the Impressionist movement, by Degas; ‘La Répétition,"’ by Degas; ‘ Au Café,” 
by Manet; ‘La Plage a Trouville: I'Impératrice Eugénie et sa Suite,"’ by Boudin; 
and ‘* Le Meunier, Son Fils et l'ane,"” by Daumier, have been on loan to the Tate 
Gallery for many years and are well known to visitors. ‘“‘ La Maison de Zola a 
Medan,”’ by Paul Cézanne, is a fine example of the artist's earlier style and is 
probably the picture referred to in Gauguin’s Memoirs. “ The Aviary,”’ by Joseph Craw- 
hall, distinguished member of the Glasgow School, is a good example of his work 
In the collection there are 127 Crawhalls. Of the old fifteenth-century and early 
sixteenth-century masters, the Memling, the Domenico Veneziano and the Cranach 
are particularly fine. Taken as a whole, Sir William and Lady Burrell’s magnificent 
gift and the bequest which will eventually become the property of the Glasgow 
Corporation is an art event of considerable importance. 


“THE STAG HUNT"; BY LUCAS CRANACH (1472-1553). 
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ATER, the indispensable need of life, has si 
more than one definition. The chemist ys 
denotes it as a chemical compound of hydrogen and be 
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THE _WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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nina ee OF WATER. 


By E. S. GREW. 
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feeding the wells less pure, and therefore the 
decision, progressively arrived at over a period of 
years, was made that well-derived water should 
also be chlorinated. Some local authorities chlorinate 


oxygen, commonly two atoms of hydrogen and “i 
one of oxygen, symbolised as H,O: but besides a their open-air swimming-baths, as well as those 
this is a heavy water which is not fit to drink, under cover. 
and the chemist Dr. Henry Armstrong once sur- London water comes mainly from the Thames, 
mised the possibility of yet other combinations the Lee, and the wells; two-thirds from the 
of the two gases. What, however, the plain man 5 ; Thames, one-sixth from wells. It may be here 
asks for is pure water, meaning water freed from : = oe noted that in addition to the Metropolitan Water 
injurious micro-organisms or other contaminating Board’s wholesale measures to command water 
bodies. That is not the condition of water in the purity, it maintains a Water Examination Depart- 
Thames or the Lee, which supply Londoners with : ment with a laboratory of ten analysts and twenty- 
the bulk of their drinking-water, and _ therefore one samplers employed to make a day-to-day 
persevering efforts are made to purify it before the sampling of the wells in the Water Board’s 
customers turn on their taps. territory, extending from Barking to Staines and 
First as to the micro-organisms. The chairman Hertford to Sevenoaks. The saimples are collected 
of the Metropolitan Water Board, in an address in sterilised bottles, sealed and conveyed in ice- 
to the Royal Society of Arts in March, recalled packed containers to the laboratory, where they 
an experiment made by Sir Alexander Houston, the are analysed and treatment, if needed, prescribed. 
Board’s first Director of Water Examination, when The water is chlorinated more lightly now than 
he put cholera microbes with a strength of thirteen during the long months when the Germans were 
millions to a cubic centimetre into stored water. In seeking to destroy London and other of our cities 
three weeks all were dead. Then typhoid bacilli by the bombing they repudiate with such horror 
with a strength of eight millions to a cubic centi- now that it is turned on themselves. At that 
metre (about the size of a big drop of thunder rain) a OF bine cal ae poy IN THE emerge vyepoeny hal gic time the established chlorine administration 
‘ere ie reeks < a isc e Ti ar wo rums, eac containin cwt. vo i oa , ; H 
were tried. In four weeks all had Gieappewed. It pressure. ‘When “the pressure is ws Base the . ae is peat of as 8 co ok on ype ong ee ae te gecamertied 


is not always practicable to store for four weeks, 
even if this were all deemed desirable in the way 
of cleansing, and in consequence filtration and 
other measures are necessary. Generally, after filtration 
only 2 per cent. of the bacilli are left. The filter-bed 
is much the same size as it was when first introduced, and 
when, subsequently, it was made compulsory nearly a 
century ago. It is about an acre in surface. 

The process of sand filtration is simple, The walls and 
floor of the storage reservoir are of concrete. On its 
asphalted floor two rows of bricks are laid one on top of 
the other, with a narrow space between through which the 
water can gently flow on its way to the filter-bed floor. 
Nine inches of coarse gravel cover the upper layer of bricks, 
with another nine inches of finer gravel above that. The 
next upper layer is of finely-sifted gravel, and the upper- 
most layer is of fine sand. The usual depth of water to be 
filtered is about 24 ft., and by special arrangement it is, when 
turned on, so easy in flow that it will not unduly disturb 
the sand surface. 

The -usual rate of slow sand filtration is about two 
gallons an hour for each square foot of surface, amounting 
altogether to about 87,000 gallons an hour. For the first 
two or three days after putting a new or newly-cleaned bed 
to work, filtration is by no means good, but after that a 
gelatinous film forms on the top sand surface, and it is this 
film which is the finest filtering medium. After the sand 
filter has been in use from four to five weeks, the gelatinous 
film becomes choked with impurities and filtration severely 
slowed in consequence. The bed is then taken out of 
commission and about half an inch of the top sand scraped 
off for cleaning. This layer of sand and gelatinous film 
smells like decaying seaweed, and the smell is a sure in- 
dication that the filter has done its work. The sand is 
thereafter cleaned by water under pressure, is relaid, and 
begins again. 

Sand filtration in this manner would be slow work—too 
slow for London’s consumption, which, in pre-war days, 
could and did rise in a hot summer to 400,000,000 gallons 
a day. Consequently, seeing that the number of filters 
could not be adequately increased without taking up many 
more acres of land, the filtration had to be bettered by the 
introduction of a newer method. This took the form of a 
preliminary filtration to remove the worst of the impurities 
before submittimg the water to the sand-beds. 
The final sand filtration can then be performed at 
more than double the rate. The rate of filtration 
of the preliminary filters, or primaries, is 120 gallons 
per square foot of surface, sixty times the rate of 
the slow sand filters. The cleaning of the primary 
filters is performed by means of compressed air 
and water: and this also proceeds much faster 
than that of cleansing the sand filters, which takes 
five to six days. The beds of the rough primaries 
are made anew in twenty minutes. 

Till the early days of this century sand 
filtration was taken to be quite enough to ensure 
water purity, though old-fashioned people still 
installed small filters of their own in their houses 
and offices. With the constant demand for higher 
and yet higher standards, both chemical and 
bacteriological, it became clear that something 
more must be done to ensure freedom from both 
bacteria and other contamination, A _ two-in-one 
agent was wanted. The agent most generally 
used in this country for the purpose is chlorine, 
the same greenish-yellow gas that was the weapon 
the Germans employed in the first gas attack at 
Ypres during the 1914-18 War. It serves now to 
safeguard the health and life of London's millions. 
Chlorination was originally administered only to 
water derived from river sources, water then 
derjyed from wells sunk in the deep chalk or 

being then pure enough without of 
But the spread of London's houses in mix 


greensand 
chlorine. 
Metropolitan Kent, in the southern districts and 
the Lee Valley, made the gathering-grounds 


under pressure, passes through pipes into the chlorinator. 


THE APPARATUS USED TO DOSE CHLORINE 


Shlering gas is derived from drums of liquid chlorine, as shown above ; 
ulated, 


seen on the left-hand wall. 
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A FILTER-BED FOR WATER SUPPLY. 


A filter-bed, of approximately one acre and 10 to 12 ft. deep, 
is constructed with walls and floor of concrete. The concrete 
floor is covered with asphalt and the sides vary from being 
almost vertical to having a slope of one in four. On top of the 
asphalt are laid rows of bricks, about 44-ins. apart, and across 
these bricks rows of other bricks are laid, with a narrow space 
between through which the water can flow down to the floor. 
Then, 9 ins. of coarse gravel is laid, followed by 9 ins. of fine 
gravel. The next layer is formed by 12 ins. of finely sifted gravel 
—called beege—09 top of which is the final layer of approximately 
3 ft. of fine sand “Fhe usual depth of water to be filtered is 
approximately 2 “ft. 6 ins. above the top level of the sand. 





FLOWING FROM AN AQUEDUCT. 


and measured, by the instrument on a panel seen left centre. 


with water in the bell jar on the left of the measuring instrument. 


pumped from the aqueduct to the necessary pressure by means of the pumps shown right. 


Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Water Board. 


One type of chlorinator is 


IN PROPORTION TO THE WATER 


the flow of gas 
It is t 
Water is at 


water-mains after repair. It was emphatically 

necessary, for up to the end of October 1940 
some 3000 mains of all sizes had been broken by 
enemy action—and repaired. At times the contents 
of sewage conduits mingled with the contents of the 
Board’s mains. As a precaution against results from such 
an occurrence, the dose of chlorine was doubled from 
its pre-war strength, with the result that not one case of 
typhoid or other water-borne disease occurred in London 
due to enemy action. It is a triumphant record ; and one 
that some Continental cities which were swept by typhoid 
epidemics after their water supplies had been devastated 
must envy. If and when there was a temporary failure 
of water supply, hundreds of mobile water-tanks stopped the 
leak. In one populous district 350 of these 500-gallon 
mobile tanks were used. 

Before leaving the chlorine as a purifying agent, we 
follow Mr. Berry’s lead in noting that it is not the only one. 
There are others, and ozone is one that has recommended 
itself to a number of Continental cities with good results. 
Ozone is called by the chemists a triatomic altotrophic 
form of oxygen with a loosely-held third atom in the mole- 
cule, meaning that its symbol is not O, but O3, and that 
the third atom may be forcibly given or surrendered. The 
lightning discharge creates it in the skies: electric 
‘** ozonators ”’ will do it in the laboratory. It has a fishy 
odour and, liquefied, exhibits an intense blue colour and 
is extremely explosive. Notwithstanding some former 
difficulties in its application, now overcome, it has one 
decided recommendation. Chlorinated river-water is flat 
im appearance, at any rate. Similar ozonised water has the 
live, sparkling appearance of well water. 

The method of chlorination is simple, and a few words 
about it may make the photographs of the apparatus more 
readily understood. Chlorine gas entering the apparatus 
from the container is made into a chlorine solution which 
is then conveyed to the water supply to be chlorinated. 
The chlorinator, as it may be designated as a whole, controls 
the removal of chlorine from the container ; measures the 
rate at which the chlorine is being used, and keeps this 
rate constant: the chlorine passes into an injector which 
will inject it into a mixer and travels only through an 
orifice, so that the calculation of the measurement in pounds 
of the chlorine used in twenty-four hours can be 
ascertained ; and then the solution goes to the 
mixer so that it may be thoroughly absorbed. 
Conditions of uniform treatment of the water to 
which the solution is applied are thus ensured. One 
pound of chlorine has a volume of 5 cubic feet, 
say 30 gallons, and a pound of chlorine a day to 
keep the microbes away goes into action at the 
rate of about a gallon an hour. 

The purified water must not see the light of 
day till it reaches the consumer’s tap, so that these 
storage reservoirs are completely enclosed. They 
range in size from the biggest, with an area 
of 144 acres and a capacity of 56,000,000 gallons, 
to the small ones holding 1,000,000 gallons. To give 
passage from the pumping stations to the storage 
reservoirs and from the storage reservoirs to the 
service reservoirs, and from the service reservoirs 
to the taps, 8725 miles of mains are wanted, big 
and small, the biggest 4 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, the 
smallest 3 ins. to 4 ins. From them run the com- 
munication pipes of the consumer. These also are 
the Board’s responsibility should they burst. 

Wartime has taught new defensive measures 
beyond those already tested. Private wells can 
now be taken in if needed: and mobile filtration 
plant has been obtained for dealing with water 
from other sources, streams, ponds, and has been 
tested. So that though Londoners may never have 
to drink from the Fleet that runs into the Thames 
Blackfriars, or the Tyburn, they may sleep 
quietly in their beds in the knowledge that pure 
drinking-water is their birthright. 
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In open boats, through flying spray and spume, go cardboard 
containers with precious stores — to be dumped on a humid 
tropical beach with only a palm tree for warehouse. Why 
doesn’t the cardboard succumb? Because there's been a 
marriage between cardboard and Beetle Resins. 

Beetle Resins are made from urea-formaldehyde thermo-setting plastics. 
Cardboard is nothing more than layers uf paper stuck together; the more 
layers the thicker the cardboard. If Beetle Resins form part of the “stick” 
between the layers, heat and damp have little effect and the cardboard goes 
reinforced to help beat the little yellow men. There’s a great future for 


Beetle Resins — are you interested in the future? 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL ST - LONDON W1 
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ASK 
AN 
AIRMAN = 






Ask an airman what he knows about Lister’s. 
He won't tell you, but his mind will probably go 
back to his country home and the Lister plant 
which produced the power for the lights, the 
electric heater, the wireless and a score of 


other purposes. 


To-day he knows that Lister’s are providing 


power units which are helping all branches of 


his Service wherever they may be. 


























WHEN running 
on Synthetic Tyres, 
do all you can to 
avoid — 


OVERHEATING 
UNDER-INFLATION 
LONG PERIOD RUNS 


Check wheel align- 
ment—exanune tyres 
for stones and flints 
regularly. 
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FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD SHEFFieLD 
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TOOTHBRUSH 


The limited 


are being fairly distributed—but 


strictly supplies 


disappointments are unavoidable. 


SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 
CHEMIST 


BRISTLES : 2/- Plus Purchase Tax $d. 
NYLON : | 6 Plus Purchase Tox 4d. 


Made and guaranteed ty JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave +, 5 
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ATKINSONS 


au de losin 


The gay whirl of the waltz first reached England 
in 1812, and when the young lady of fashion 
first danced it, wearing her Indian muslin cut 
a la grecque, her hair turbaned Oriental fashion 
(and, of course, her Atkinsons Eau de Cologne), 
there was a great deal of eyebrow raising. 
To-day the eyebrows are raised again, although 
-this time the cause is the throbbing, sub- 
tropical rhythm of the Conga, danced in a 
winding, hip-shaking crocodile. So things 
don’t change much 
after all. And 
although the 
dancers now wear Utility dresses and 
shake a rayon ankle, they still prefer 
their Atkinsons Eau de Cologne for 
adding enchantment to a war-time 
evening. But, unfortunately, in 1944 
the last few drops of this lovely 
essence must be treasured carefully, 
for its manufacture has ceased for the 
duration. We’re sorry! 






ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET 
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| Dentists, for many years, have used 


Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea Astringent 


_and reported completely satisfactory 
| results. They also recommend Forhans 
| Dentifrice for use at home because 


| 


it contains the special ingredient of 
Forhans Astringent. See 
your dentist regularly. 











Forhans cleans 
teeth and 
makes them 
sparkle. 





Z eee , a é. 
“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT”... 


ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD > 

















CLOCKS ct¢enwNa7 | 


Although Thomas Earnshaw, a Lancastrian 
watchmaker of 1705-1767, did not invent the 
compensation balance, he simplified it and 
with John Arnold, a contemporary, made 
its use practicable in marine chronometers. 
Its bi-metallic arms are steel inside and 
brass outside. When temperature changes 
cause the length of the balance spring to 
vary, the different ratios of expansion or 
contraction of the two metals have a com- 
pensating effect. Earnshaw’s principle is 
followed by such fine exponents of the art of 
chronometer-making as T. Mercer, Limited, 
of St. Albans, to the present day. 
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PLUG IN TO GREENWICH TIME 


Fhe Last Ubrd in 








Precision Timekeeping 
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Sundour 


unfadable 
furnishing fabrics 


for post-war 

















Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who. 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 























DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





The Annual Appeal for 500,000 
Half-Crowns for food for our 
family of 8,000 boys and girls is 
now being made. Please help 
this National work for destitute 
children by sending a gift for food. 


25,000 


meals have to be provided 
every day. 


10]- 


will feed one child for 10 days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “* Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 


92 Barnardo House, Stepney C ay, London, E./. 








SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO, LTD. 
*VAASTAR WORKS, SALPORD 6, LANCS. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in shorn supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they ave necessarily available for export. 
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SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 
CONNOISSEUR 








SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 














BETTER | KITCHENS anes « 
PARKINSON GAS COOKER. 
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A CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


JOAN BULL takes 
the BISCUIT ! 


—and needs it too. 
Weston biscuits help her 
to carry on her countless 
jobs, whether in the 
Services or on the land, 
in factories, in hospitals, 
or keeping the home 
going. 

They are concentrated 
energy-food, and _ the 
finest ingredients ob- 
sugar 


WN and fats—are used by 


Weston, the largest 
makers of biscuits in 


. the Empire. 





The needs of war have led to the design and 
manufacture of many new engineering devices. 
Many of these will survive to serve in the days 
of peace. Among them will be the Vokes Slave 
Filter. This Oil Filter is mobile; it was spe- 
cially designed to provide the finest filtration 
of lubricating oils. It can render service, and 
ensure the dependable running of buses and 
transport vehicles everywhere, for there is no 
escaping the dust and grime of our urban, 
industrial civilisation which is the prime cause 
of engine wear. (In London alone 200 tons 
are deposited out of the atmosphere on every 
square mile every year !). 

The Vokes Slave Filter—one of the latest of 
Vokes 3,000 models designed to meet all 
filtration needs—is 99°9 per cent. efficient and 
is the result of a quarter of a century’s manu- 
facturing experience. In every sense of the 
word it is a capital investment—the surest 
safeguard against engine wear and oil wastage. 

















As in war, so it will be on active 
service in the days of peace. 












] VOKES 


PIONEERS 








VOKES SLAVE FILTER 








Designers, 
Oil and Fuel Filters, and of complete Cleaner 






LTD., LONDON, S.W. 


OF SCIENTIFIC FILTRATION 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Air, 


Installations and Silencers. 











BRITISH RAILWAYS 


proudly carry the Armies of the free 
peoples, but meanwhile still have to ask— 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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Whe Original 
West Indies APERITIF 


Served cold it is a perfect 
Aperitif ; with Ginger Ale it makes 
a refreshing drink and is the ideal 
base for a cup. Taken straight, 
PRHUM is an ideal * pick-me-up’ to 
ease these days of strain, or as a 
hot ‘ toddy ’ to ward off chills. 


Unfortunately the demand ex- 
ceeds the available supply but dis- 
tribution goes on regularly and it 
is well worth while trying the 






good wine merchants. 


23'6 


PER 
BOTTLE 
Obtainable only 


through licensed 
dealers 


e@ 






Proprietors : 
RAWLINGS & SONS 


(London) LIMITED 
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Built to the Daimler tradition, the Daimler Armoured Scout Car is 
designed for men who deserve the best that engineering skill can produce, 


aimler 
OCS 
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